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W. S. HINCHMAN 
Groton School, Groton, Massachusetts 



The reading clubs I am about to discuss take the place of litera- 
ture classes. Friends of mine sometimes say, "Oh, yes, I hear you 
just turn your boys loose in the library." Often I think that 
might be the best thing we could do, but it has an uncomfortable 
way of eliminating the teacher. The chief difference between our 
reading clubs and turning boys loose in the library is that we give 
the teacher a part to play, of stimulating and suggesting, while the 
classroom becomes a sort of forum for the exchange of information 
and ideas. But we do have this similarity to the library scheme: 
no books are prescribed, and no two boys read the same book unless 
they want to or unless the class, with the advice and approval of 
the teacher, elects a particular book for class discussion. No boy, 
in other words, is condemned to read a book at the same time as 
other boys and at the same rate of speed — any more than you or I, 
in forming our reading habits, confine ourselves to a standardized 
routine as to quality, quantity, and speed. 

There is nothing new in the idea I am bringing forward; but 
at Groton we think that we have carried it farther than most 
schools — carried it, we hope, to a more logical conclusion. The 
point is to meet each pupil at his own level and to lead him gradually 
by the right literary steps for him to a higher level. 

Delightfully easy for the pupil, some of you may say, and 
uncomfortably hard for the teacher. That depends on what is 
actually done — on the methods and the results. Before discussing 
the methods, however, it may be well to touch briefly on the purpose 
which prescribes them, to review for a moment the chief use of 
literature classes. 

It is generally accepted nowadays, I believe, that the main 
purpose of literature classes is to develop in the pupils a habit 
of reading good books intelligently. Mental discipline, a primary 

'A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English, July 7, 1916. 
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consideration in the teaching of many other subjects, ought not, 
it is fairly well agreed, to be the object of literature classes. It 
is further obvious, as the increasing liberty of the College-Entrance 
list attests, that a set body of information is not the chief object. 
In addition, it has become practically axiomatic that vital interest, 
even more than will-power, is essential to the development of habits 
of productive activity. 

If these things are as true as prominent educators believe them 
to be, the conclusion, it now seems to me, follows naturally. Still, 
most of us who have been teaching English more than ten years 
inherited a subject called "English," but, so far as purpose and 
method went, a sort of Latin made easy. We all tried to improve 
the situation in various ways, such as popularizing the prescribed 
list of books, requiring or suggesting outside reading, and picturing 
a modern 77 Penseroso rather than discussing meticulously the 
possible meanings of "wave at his wings in airy stream." But we 
did not get very far. We took the mental discipline out of the 
subject, and we did not find our pupils developing the reading 
habit. 

In my own case courage to make a new start first came when I 
found a man preparing dull boys to satisfy the college requirements 
in one year. He was doing with " duffers " what we had taken four 
years to do with average pupils. The only difference was that we 
pretended to dignify the subject by spreading it thin over a long 
period. We thought that we were not "cramming," but we really 
were just repeating the process in sections. The first thing, then, 
was to throw the college list incontinently out of the window, to 
ask ourselves what we should do if there were no requirement and 
no benumbing tradition. Several absurdly obvious things became 
suddenly visible. For one, you and I read different books at differ- 
ent rates of speed. Again, if we are not going to grade one another, 
we do not waste our time testing the other man's memory, but talk 
about things which are important to us and which our reading 
suggests. Further, we do not talk at the backs of one another's 
heads, but face to face. A rather obvious result was that I re- 
arranged the benches in my classroom, so that the boys could talk 
to each other. Finally, you and I follow our interests, which might 
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run contrary to a prescribed list of books, no matter how liberal; 
or, if we do set ourselves a list, we do so only temporarily with a 
full knowledge of the individuals concerned. 

The details of just how these considerations gave birth to our 
reading clubs at Groton need not be given. I should add, however, 
that, since we send ioo per cent of our boys to college, we do pre- 
pare a small group during the last year of the course with reference 
to the college list. Most of our boys are now taking the new " com- 
prehensive" examination, and for them the reading club runs 
practically to the end of the course. In the case of those who 
select specifically ten books for the "old-plan" examination, more- 
over, we find that the reading club, if pursued for a couple of years, 
has given them such a background that the last year's work is 
easier than it used to be. Incidentally, too, we find that they have 
satisfied, without knowing it, a large part of the college requirement 
a year before they graduate. To test this statement I have taken 
the statistics given in Table I. The first column gives the per- 
centages for a bright class a year from graduation; the second, those 
for a dull class of the same age; the third, those for an average 
class three years from graduation. 

TABLE I 



Group requirements of the college list 
entirely satisfied by the following boys . . 

Four of the five group requirements satis- 
fied by 

Over 20 books on the college list read by . . 




37 

93 
67 



Second Year 

Class 

(Dull) 

Percentage 



25 

64 
36 



First Year 

Class 
(Average) 
Percentage 



13 

33 
48 



The main method employed by us is as follows. Each boy 
reports on a book from time to time to the class, which then dis- 
cusses the book from whatever angle seems profitable. The teacher 
is present to prevent irrelevant and haphazard comment and to 
suggest new books, but he is not present to dictate devitalized 
discussion or to hear a recitation. The class work, moreover, is 
gradually arranged along the lines of types of literature. For 
example, one class may make a special study of drama, another of 
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short stories, another of songs, and so on; but this arrangement is 
never adopted without reference to the tastes and capacities of 
each particular class. During the past year, for instance, a class 
of rather young boys voted to read essays. I demurred at first, 
but finally let them try it. To my astonishment and delight they 
read essays more intelligently and more eagerly than I could have 
hoped and they finished the term with an imitation Spectator, 
written by them and printed by them in the school shop. The 
point, of course, is that, though this particular group of boys was 
ready for essays, they would have been put off, under a prescribed 
system, for two or three years. 

Another feature of the reading club is that it makes possible, 
as a prescribed system does not, all sorts of collateral work which 
looks irrelevant, but which is often vital and stimulating. Almost 
any field of endeavor which interests the pupil and about which 
books have been written is legitimate in such reading clubs; for 
information of all sorts, picked up when the interest is white-hot, 
is necessary to wide and intelligent reading. Since we do not have 
a certain number of cubic feet of books to read in order to complete 
the course, collateral work ceases to be dangerous digression. In 
a sense all our work is collateral; any information is grist to our 
mill. Thus we have studied geography in connection with Kipling 
and found ourselves reading Parkman and Jack London, Marco 
Polo and Slatin Pasha, the Odyssey and Baedeker. For, though 
literature rather than geography is our concern, the effects of the 
two are retroactive. Mere annotation, moreover, or a general, 
unrelated course in geography will not always accomplish the 
results, since the important element is immediate, pertinent appli- 
cation. A knowledge of geography suddenly takes on a new interest 
when through literature it makes such phrases as "Lone Daulis and 
the high Cephissian vale" or "the hushed Chorasmian waste" live 
as real places on the earth, not merely as small sections of the map. 

Similar comment might be made in regard to other kinds of 
information — particularly, in the study of poetry, in regard to 
information which results in an understanding of nature and of 
figurative language. As the point of departure here is practically 
the same as that employed in geographical digression, there is no 
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need to dwell on details; but, as "symbolic of the whole," it may 
be remarked that if a pupil does not understand and enjoy Words- 
worth's cuckoo, which, 

straggling up to the hill tops, 
Shouteth faint tidings of some gladder place, 

there is no profit in attempting to go farther with Wordsworth. 
Yet the teacher who has a given number of pages to get through 
is too often blind to this point — an essential point, if the purpose 
of our work is not merely discipline. 

A large part of the reading-club time is spent in the discussion 
of how to select books and how to plan your reading with reference 
to fiction, poetry, magazines, and other kinds of literature. Some 
of this discussion is in class, some in individual conference, and 
though it might take place under any system, it becomes natural 
and imperative under such a system as I am describing. It seems 
to me a very important part of literature work and one that, I fear, 
is too often omitted when the reading is prescribed. 

Finally, occasional reports from the class, notebooks kept by 
each member, and a notebook kept by the teacher are useful, if not 
essential, adjuncts of the plan. Except in the main, however, the 
methods of a good reading club cannot be stated beforehand. As 
a friend of mine likes to say, "It takes two to make a teach"; and 
there is really no method till the situation arises, till the teacher 
and the pupil are face to face. 

This very vagueness and latitude, perhaps, suggests what many 
may consider a serious objection. The work, they think, is too 
hard for an inexperienced teacher. "What shall I do," I have 
been asked by beginners, "if the boys read books I haven't read?" 
Well, of course this question reveals a pathetic inheritance of the 
old notion of the teacher's part — that of infallible inquisitor. One 
of the first things a teacher of English must realize is that he is a 
member of the club, and, as such, a reader with the rest — with 
the "other scholars," as a good teacher has put it. The class will 
respond much more quickly to such an attitude of mind than to the 
aloof infallibility of the old-fashioned inquisitor. Indeed, the 
fact that the teacher is never quite prepared is one of the most 
educative parts of the scheme. Naturally, he must be alert, quick 
in his reactions, and adaptable; but this is true of any good teacher. 
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Moreover, under such conditions, he is more likely to grow — he 
has got to grow! And the pupils will profit as much from being 
present while he is growing as from hearing him after he has 
reached his full growth; for his chief work, it cannot be said with 
too great emphasis, is not to give the class members information 
and drill, but to help them to grow. Some of our best reading-club 
teaching has been done by green teachers. 

Another objection which occurs to many, that the reading 
club is too haphazard, is really part of the other objection that good 
books would not be read. Both of these objections involve, of 
course, the quality of the teaching, the home environment of the 
pupil, and a number of other considerations. Such apprehensions, 
however, which I confess I myself had at first, are not borne out by 
the results. It is true that we have our boys at Groton for several 
years running, that many come from families where books are 
readily accessible, and that supervision in a small boarding-school 
is easier than in a large day-school. Against these advantages, 
however, should be set the facts that many of our boys do not feel 
the urge which boys less fortunately placed feel; that weekly 
marks tend to drive them from reading which doesn't "count," 
for which there is no immediate reward; and that a great deal of 
social and athletic activity consumes an unusually large amount of 
their free time. Our results, therefore, though our conditions may be 
more favorable than those at some schools, are not wholly misleading. 

Just here I feel constrained to apologize for my enthusiasm. 
I have no notion that we have found the perfect system, and I hope 
that I have not pictured our scheme in false colors; but I do feel, 
too, that our results have been very promising since we have sub- 
stituted reading clubs for literature classes. We find, after three 
years' trial, that our boys read over twice as much as they did under 
the old system. Before the reading club was started, the average 
number of books read per boy per month was 2.05. In four 
different classes, the average since the reading club has been going 
has been as follows: 5.61, 3.35, 4.30, 3.81, or, taking the average 
of the four classes, 4.52 books per boy per month. The quantity, 
however, is less important than the quality. As my statements in 
regard to books from the college list show, boys read most of the 
books we used to prescribe, only in different order. Naturally 
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a great deal of trash is read — as it used to be, incidentally — but it 
is now possible to handle it frankly and to show, with some measure 
of success, its real relation to good literature. Since there is no 
compulsion, there are of course a few shirkers, though the number 
is surprisingly small, far smaller than the number of those at the 
top who profit by the new liberty. After all, our obligation is to the 
best as well as to the worst; and the worst are hardly worse off read- 
ing almost nothing than when they took the "classics" as medicine. 

By way of illustration I give here a few typical monthly lists. 

i. The first is the list of an average second-year boy: 

The Glory of Clementina, Locke 
Lorna Doone, Blackmore 
The Wrong Box, Stevenson 

2. The next is a good list of a third-year boy: 

Richard Feverel, Meredith 

Macbeth, Shakespeare 

Hamlet, Shakespeare 

Much Ado, Shakespeare 

The Talisman, Scott 

Critical Period of American History, Fiske 

Collected Verse, Kipling 

Oxford Book of Verse (about half) 

Round the Fire Stories, Doyle 

Enchanted Island, Noyes 

3. The worst lists we have had so far contain one book. Better 
than that, but still counted a poor list, is the following: 

The White Mice, Davis 
/ Will Repay, Orczy 

4. One other kind of list, long, but rather miscellaneous, is 
common. The following is an example: 

From Greenland to the Pole, Stables 

Dave Porter Out West, Stratemeyer 

Monarch the Big Bear, Thompson 

Wild Animals I Have Known, Thompson 

The Three Musketeers, Dumas 

Twenty Years After, Dumas 

Out at the Plate, Dudley 

Vice Versa, Anstey 

Jack Ranger's School Victories, Young 

The Call of the Wild, London 

White Fang, London 

Ungava Bob, Ollivant 
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Two other lists I shall add because they reveal possibilities that 
the widest sort of prescription could never have covered. They are 
both by the same boy, in successive months. 

1. The Workers, Wyckoff 

A Day with a Tramp and Other Days, Wyckoff 

One Way Out, Carleton 

The New Earth, Harwood 

A Year in a Coal Mine, Husband 

A Landed Proprietor, Tolstoi 

Race Distinction in American Law, Stephenson 

American Political Ideals, Fiske 

All's Well, Shakespeare 

Sohrab and Rustum, Arnold 

The Naulahka, Kipling 

2. With the Night Mail, Kipling 
My Mamie Rose, Kildare 
Life of David Livingstone 
Drummond's Poems (nearly all) 
Part of T. Tembarom, Burnett 

Part of Mr. Crewe's Career, Churchill 
Part of The Dynamiters, Stevenson 

The point to which I wish to call attention is not the excellence 
of the lists, but the unaccountable turns that a bright boy's inter- 
est may take in two months. This seems, to me in itself almost a 
justification of our reading clubs. 

Far more important than either quantity or quality is the intel- 
ligence with which boys read. This is difficult to measure, but my 
general impression is that under the reading-club system we find 
a greatly increased intelligence of reaction. Signs of it are the fact 
that boys read good books when they don't have to do so, that they 
show an increasing desire to read good books, that they talk more 
than they did outside of class about their reading, that they read 
more in the vacations than they did, and that preparation for col- 
lege, in the last year, is far easier than it used to be. All this 
ought to be so, for the reading club at once liberates the pupil, 
the teacher, and the subject from the superstition that English 
is a sort of Latin made easy, while it makes possible and desirable 
discussion which, though really vital, struck with dreadful discord 
into the solemn dulness of the old-style literature class. Reading, 
if there are no disciplinary necessities, may thus be rationalized 
till it seems to bear some vital relation to the lives of the readers. 



